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Celadon and Cleora : || should recommend him no less to the 
“— . admiration of the public. The most 
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THE UNEXPECTED RETURN. 


_Mosr of the troubles which discom- 
pose our lives arise from the seeds 
which we sow in the hours of inatten- 
tion. Though man is the sower, Pro- 
vidence bears the blame; and we im, 
piously charge infinite wisdom with the 
fruits of our own inconsiderateness. A 
Vittuous person, struggling with more |} 
misery than generally happens to the 
most profligate,isa scene that staggers 
ashort sighted reasoner, and shakes a 
Wavering faith. As-.we are unable to 
penetrate beyond the veil of reason, we 
too frequently imagine that what does 
hot now exist will not exist ina few pe- | 
tiods ; and the misery,which appears be- 
yond the relief of human interposition, 
must likewise be beyond the reach of 
divine. 

The history of Celadon and Cleora 
Will illustrate the observations. 

Celadon was the only son of an opu- 
lent merchant, who. being paternally 














Septivated with his: person, resolved 
that the ensbellishments of bis sind 





eminent persons in their profession 
were employed in his education; and 
the facility with which he received 
their instructions raised their reputa- 
tion at the'same time as it established his 
own. Acommercial life had contract- 
ed the sentiments of his parent, and 
the accumulation of wealth appeared to 
him to be one of the cardinal virtues, 
which had been omitted by every wri- 
ter in their essays. The person and 
accomplishments of his son appeared 
to him as a kind of commodity, which 
ought to fetch the more on account of 
its scarcity. A coronet, or a plumb, 
he imagined would be but an adequate 
purchase. 

His principle was soon put to the test, 
and met with a kind of distraction 
which he could not have expected. 
Lord >» whose estate was impair- 
ed by gaming, had a daughter about 
eighteen, who was educated in all the 
spirit of the on ton. He thought thag 
her person would captivate Celadon, 
and, at an assembly in Soho, bade her 
mind her cue, and make a dead set at 
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him. He had before acquainted her 
with his expectations, and intimated 
that the marriage might prove a dou- 
ble one, if she managed rightly; as 
the connection would not only be a 
means of aggrandizing her with re- 
spect to fortune, but might likewise 
prove instrumental to his retrieving his 
affairs, which were at that time very 
much deranged The hon.Miss G—paid 
an implicit obedience to her father ; 
played all the little tricks of female 
influence to attract his notice; and in- 
stead of leading away captive, found 
that he was as much superior to her ef- 
forts, as he was to her virtues, or her 
family expectations. 


She returned home with a sighing 
heart, and informed Lord G—— of her 
ill success. He consoled her as well as 
he could; but he was determined that 
as her courtship of the son had proved 
abortive, to court the father himself, 
whom he knew to be no less ambitious 
than avaricious He repaired to the 
house of Celadon’s father, offered him 
his daughter, who was a peeress in her 
own right, and consequently a noble 
purchase for ambitious opulence. The 
bargaiti startled the merchant, as it was 
qvite unforeseen. However, with all 
the seeming precaution of a trader, he 
demanded a few days for consideration. 


In the mean time a gentleman,whose 
estate was contiguous to his in H , 
had been so much captivated with the 
character of Celadon, that he imagined 
he could not make a better settlement 
for his daughter, who was his only child, 
A man of an immense fortune addres- 
ses with an eloquence which is almost 
irresistible. The merchant was sorry 
that he had not made his application 
prier to the nobleman. Though his 
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ambition made him fond of ennobling 
his son, his avarice prompted him as 
strongly to enrich him. Fluctuating 
thas between opposite passions, he 
could give no decisive answer; and 
Celadon was to be sacrificed, without 
consulting his inclinations; to that pas- 
sien which should prove predominant, 
This was the determination of his fa- 
ther—But Providence had determined 
it otherwise. 


Virtue always attracts those that are 
its votaries : what we prize ourselves 
for, we esteem in anothcr: and he who 
reflects upon bisown conduct with ap- 
probation, cannot but esteem a conduct 
similar to his own. 


Cleora was nearly of the same age 
with Celadon. Her person had all 
those charms which improve upon the 
sight; her mind had all those accom 
plishments which render even beauty 
itself desirable. Her parents were cle. 
vated above the vale of mediocrity ; and 
though they could not give a great por- 
tion with their daughter, could give 
her such a one as removed her ata 
distance from tke scorn of opulence. 
Celadon saw her, and loved her. He 
loved her mind, he loved her virtues, 
which only can make a female truly 
amiable Their intercourse was some 
time a secret, and would have cluded 
the researches of curiosity, had it not 
been for the proposals which were 
made to Celadon’s father. Lord G— 
urged him to a categorical answet j~ 
and his neighdour was not less argent: 
Though avaricious, he lost sight of lu- 
cre in the pursuit of titles ; and he pre- 
ferred making his daughter a lady 
her becoming opulent. His neighbour 
quitted him with chagrin, ascribing bis 
decision to weakness. Lord G——» °* 
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ness to Which his father had alloted him. 





Celadon breathed his sighs into the 
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the contrary, cried it up as a token of ( 
the nobleness of his soul. 

The important day which was to 
make his son unhappy for life was ap- 
pointed; and nothing seemed now 
wanting, but to inform Celadon of the 
alliance which had been agreed on.— 
Celadon heard the disclosure with all 
the tumults of disappointment, and de- 
termined rather to rely upon hazard, 
than to violate his promise to Cleora. 
He made objections to the match,which 
were founded upon prudence; but 
when prejudice is in the way, reason 
is seldom regarded.’ His father was 
immoveable in his resolution ; and Ce- 
ladon put on the masque of obedience, 
to avoid the evils of despotism. 

He fled to his beloved Cleora, and 
wounded her beart with a narratives 
which at the same time harrowed up 
hisown. A sigh interrupted every sen- 
tence, and a tear finished every period. 
The streams of their sorrow were 
blended together ; and they parted with 
a resolution of taking such steps, that 
nothing but death should be able to part 
them any more. 

The day of Celadon’s sacrifice s}- 
proached ; but he had taken such méa- 
sures as entirely eluded that wretched- 


It is too commonly the fate of human 
precaution to plunge into‘one danger 
in avoiding another. This was the case 
ofCeladon. But thecondition of Cleo. 
Ta was more worthy of the anxieties of 
pity. Her parents always were fond of 
her. Her virtues made them so. She 
paied them all that obsequiousness 
which is duc from filial obligation and | 
she knew no unhappiness like that of 
imparting uneasiness toa parent. When 











ears of affection, her heart was distract. — 
ed between love and duty. She could | 
not be happy without her Celadon, she 
could not be easy while she plunged 
the thorn of uneasiness into the hearts 
of her parents. What stepscouldshe | 
take ina path which was bewildered 
with doubt, and obscured by perplexi- | 
ty? There is a passion which some- | 
times is louder than that of filial ten- | 
derness. She was possessed by that pas- 
sion,and gave her hand to love,when she 
ought to have been conducted by duty, 

An clopement was agreed upon in 
those moments, when inclination is | 
more powerful than duty. 

Scotland, the present residence o 
Venus, was pitched upon for the place 
to make this amorous pair one forever, | 

Their journey thither was pursued 
without molestation, because it was um, _ 
dertaken without discovery. | 

When the gordian knot was tied they | 
returned to Cleora’s parents, to beg 
that blessing which was denied them 
because they had not before secured it 
by obiaining the consent of a parent. 

During their absence Celadon’s fa- 
ther, being apprised of the cause of his 
absence, had repaired with a heart in- 
flamed with the rage of disappointment 
to the house of Cleora’s parents, whera 
he declared that he supposed they were 
privy to the elopement of his son ; and 
if he had been over-reached by their 
daughter, as he imagined he was,it was 
his determined resolutionto disinherit 
him. The parents of Cleora heard this 
resolution with all the tumults attend. 
ant upon disappointment; and were as 
resolute to punish their daughter for 
want of filial duty, as Celadon’s father 


was to punish his son. 
(To be con din our next.) 
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The following Essay was offered for publi- 
/ @ation in another periodical work,. but 
could not be inserted for particular rea- 
sons ; though it certainly is no mean proof 
_ of the writer’s own theory, and is itself a 
high encomium on female talent. Some 
critical remarks which were made on it 
. inthe Academic Recreations,” printed 
in this city last summer, will be published 

in our next number. 


For the New-York Weekly Maseum. 


ON FEMALE TALENT. 
BY A LADY. 

Ar the commencement of this es- 
say it is preper to observe, it is not 
written with the mischievous wish of 
exciting an insurrection in the female 
world ; but merely for the amusement 
of the writer, and those of her readers 
as easily pleased as herself. After 
convincing my fair auditors they are 
competent to govern Empires with 
firmness and discretion, enlighten Se- 
nates by their eloquence, intrigue with 
admirable address as Prime Ministers 
and Ambssadors, preside with superior 
dignity in Courts of Justice, and strike 
truth te the heart with unrivalled elo- 
quence as Pulpit Orators ; I slrall con- 
clude with soberly exhorting them to 
the faithful performance of their pre- 
sent humble but important duties. And 
probably no greater evil will result 
from these lines, than adding a trifle 
of vanity and self-consequence to the 
character of the sex, in which articles 
it is well known to be somewhat defi- 
cient, I shall in the first place discus 
their abilities as national rulers, and 
secondly, consider them as members 
of the learned professions, Lawyers, 
Divines, &c. I do not speak of them 
as military command for without 
adverting to their “ili sensibility 


as a disqualification, te corporeal ex- 
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ertion requisite in that profession would 
be incompatible with their constitu- 
tional delicacy ; ye, I admit the hand at 
this moment fatigued with the weight 
of the pen, was never designed by na- 
ture to wield asword. After conced- 
ing this, I must however remark, that 
were the nations of the earth universal- 
ly subject to female sway, there can be 
no doubt wars would forever cease, 
and eternal peace result from the ad- 
ministration of such wise and gentle 
rulers; but, lest my lovely readers 
should exclaim against this as likely to 
deprive them of their delight in mili- 
tary tinsel, I will condescend to assure 
them for their amusement, a military 
establishment would still be retained 
with equal splendour. Although use- 
less, the shining sword would still re- 
main, and the lustre of feathers and 
epaulettes continue undiminished [ft 
may be objected that this would be a 
heavy and useless national expence ; 
but the prosperity resulting from une 
interrupted peace would furnish arevee 
nue fully adequate toits support; and 
economy is beneath the attention of a 
female government: lovers would al- 
so be permitted to shew their bravery 
in the cause of the fair, by sending 
challenges to combat, on condition of 
giving proper notice to the civil au- 
thority for the prevention of bloodshed ; 
a regulation to which it is presumed 
they would have no objection. 


Itis a curious fact, that a republic 
which avows equality of right as its 
first principle, persists in an ungenet- 
ous exclusion of the female sex from 
its exe@utive department, while theif 
native right is recognized in most mo 
narchies on the globe ; a reference to 





| the page of history, alone is necessary 
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to prove them every way worthy this 
honorwand shew in proportion to their 
number, they have evinced talents and 
virtues superior to their male contem- 
poraries. Without recurring to dis- 
tant ages, and repeating the splendid 
names ofa Semiramis or Zenobia, I 
will only refer to modern times, and 
ask, whether the diadem of the most 
extensive Empire of the earth shone 
with diminished brilliance on the brow 
of Catherine the II. ? Or if the glory 
of E gland faded in the reign of Eliza- 
beth? On the contrary, was not the pres- 
perity of the Russian E spire and the 
English Kingdom advanced to their 
heighi under those Sovereigns? Was! 
the imperial sceptre of Germany weak- 
ly swayed by Maria Theresa? Or 
Sweden governed by @ timid woman, | 
in the daughter of Gustavus Adol- 
' phus? Who in patronizing the most 
splendid discovery on the records of | 
time, has acquired a fame co-extensive 
with eternity? Whose genius second- | 
ed, whose power executed, the bold | 
and daring plans of Columbus? The! 
weak and wavering senate of Genoa?) 
The mean and treacherous monarch of 
Portugal? The timid and avaricious 
Ferdinand of Arragon ? No: that glory 
was reserved for the enterprizing and 
generous Isabella of Castile! 





I have not forgotten the illiberal 
sarcasm, that “ where women gevern- | 
ed well, they were influenced by men, 
and where men governed illthey were. 
tuled by women” Torefute the first | 
part of this celebrated saying is not 

“dificult. Iappeal to every man of ve- 
Tacity, blessed with a help mate, and 
am confident, six out ofan half dozen, 
will confess it very improbable; con- 








Scious as they are of their incapacity | 





for ruling the women, who solemnly 
vowed obedience to them at the al- 
tar. And if the last part of the pa- 
ragtaph I have quoted has any pre- 
tention to truth, it can only be by sub- 
stiiuting the word well for ill, when I 
will admit the maxim in its full ex- 
tent. Can it be doubted that many ty- 
rannic decrees have been softened by 
female gentleness ; and many humane 
acts dictated by it? Would the eighth 
Henry of England, not have stood a 
chance of leaving a less barbarous 
reign on the annals of his country had 
he listened to the tongue of the fair 
Anna Boleyn, instead of cutting off her 
head? In France (thanks to their ab- 
surd Salic-law) I can not find much for 
my purpose: Yet for the salvation of 
the kingdom, they were sometimes 
blessed with a female Regent. Blanche 
of Castile saved France during the 
mad pilgrimage of St. Louis: as did 
Louisa of Savoy during the captivity 
of Francis he 1 and Ann of Austria 
held the reins with firmness in the 
stormy minority of Louis X1V. It is 
a fact equally capable of demonstra- 
tion, as the existence of the philoso- 
pher’s stone, or the reality of animal 
magnetism, that the splendid reign of 
Henry LV. is solely to be ascribed to 
the dominion maintained by his mis- 
tresses over that gallant monarch.— 
Considering the spirit ofinnovation that 
marked the French Revolution, it is a 
matter of astonishment, women were 
not chosen to represent and govern the 
sovereign people, as many of them 
were violently patriotic : and Charlotte 
Corday presented a parallel to the an- 
cient Brutus. If it should be doubted 


whether the s of that period pos- 
sessed talents ify them for shar- 
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ing the administration ; let it be re- 
membered the most eloquent state- 
papers of the minister Roland were 
composed by his wife ;* and doubtless 
many eminent public characters of the 
present day are indebted to their con- 
sorts for similar favors. The virtues 
of the sex shone not less conspicu- 
ously than their talents at that eventful 
period. Let the daughter ef Cazotte, 
and the wife of Lavergne, speak the 
strength oftheir attachments: let those 
who risqued their lives in sheltering 
the proscribed deputies, prove their 
generous humanity : and those who sa- 
erificed their personal ornaments for 
its defence, assert their ardent love of 
country.t 


I can perceive but one objection te 
women being vested with supreme 
power, which is, that the apostles of 
our faith often speak of their obeying, 
but neverofcommanding. I toohigh- 
ly reverence to attempi the controver- 
sion of any part of the sacred volume ; 
and will only suggest the possibility 
that the teachers of our religion were 
unwilling to offend tarther, than was 
absolutely necessary, the pavans by 
changing their barbarous customs, and 
consequently left this point with some 
others, in its former state, contenting 
themselves with exhorting the ag- 
grieved party to patience and submis- 
sion; and probably foreseeing their in- 
triguin:, spirits would at some future 
period effect a revolution. It is-well 
the age of chivalry was past, ere the 
reign of scepticism commenced; or 
it is probable some gallant knight 
would have attempted to prove these 





* See Roland’s Appeal to Posterity. 
} Sce Du Broca’s Anecdotes. 








| and native benevolence, how eloquent 


exceptionable passages in the sacred 
writings, malicious interpretations; and 
I fear too many ofthe weaker sex 
would have readily adopted the opi- 
pion. | 

But it is time to leave this part of 
my essay for the second: viz. to prove 
the female sex qualified to do honor 
to the learned professions; the first 
patt of my propusition I have been 
enabled to support from precedent: 
the last, will perhaps require eloquent 
reasoning. Novel however as my the- 
ory will appear, and inadequate as are 
my powers to doit justice, I do not 
despair of carrying conviction of its 
truth tounprejudiced understandings. 
Although scarce in this country, it can- 
not be denied, there has, and does still 
exist on the earth, aclass of beings, 
who, under the title of Bas Bleus, are 
shunned by their own sex, and ridi- 
culed by the other. And why? Be- 
cause heaven bestowed on them supe- 
riority of intellect. But can it be sup- 
posed the existence of these unfortu- 
nate heings was designed by nature to 
be painful to themsclves, and useless 
to others? Thanks to the jealousy of 
the lords of the creation, in unanimous- 
ly rejecting intellect in the partners 
of their choice, these unhappy females 
are precluded from the discharge of 
the conjugal and maternal duties — 
For this part of the sex alone would I 
plead for permission to engage in put- 
suits congenial to their propensities, 
Would not the science of the law re- 
ceive incalculable benefit from the ad- 
mission of these lovely pleaders? In# 
fluenced by no mercenary motives; 
but impelled by rectitude of principle, © 


ly would they defend the cause of she 
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2 the dangerous celebrity attached 
‘to public censure to the proud con- 
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oppressed ? With what delightful flu- 
ency of speech would they involve the 
learned commentators in still greater 
ambiguity ? When elated from the bar 
to the seat of justice, how sweetly 
would they temper judgment with 
mercy; and how greatly would it be- 
nefit society iftheir censures were 
confined to legal judgments. From 
the sacred desk, with what unstudied 


— 





eloquence, with what powerful energy 
would they unfold the mild precepts | 
of Christianity, and enforce the prac- 
tice of those gentle vitiues originally 
implanted by the Creator in their own 
hearts. Surely if religion has a pure 
temple on earth it isthe female bosom. 

And now, my beloved sisters, in- 
dulge me in a serious address 
Amuable and lovely beings ! if not the 
most important, ye are doubtless de- 
signed as the most perfect work of the 
Almighty. Custom, perhaps propri- 
ety, has debarred you from the attain- 
ment of worldly honors: but when the 
Creator imbued your hearts with eve- 
ry virtue, he made you candidates for 
a far nobler prize—a glorious im- 
mortalxy. Have I presumed to style 
the duties heaven assigned you hum- 
ble? No, they are of the noblest na- 
ture. On your breast is lulled the in- 
fant genius: You rear the warrior and 
the statesman—soothe him with your 
tenderness amid the storms of life; 
and, in the last struggle of expiring 
nature, your bosom presents his soft. 

* pillow. Cultivate the retiring 
gtaces. Beware of notoriety. Prefer 





sciousness of unimpeached rectitude.-- 
Thus shall the blush that flushes your 








Cheek with the rose, be everthe graceful 
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one of feminine timidity. And may the 
tear which adds brilliancy to your eye, 
mingle with those of Angels for the 
frailties of others ; and never flow eith- 
er from selfish feeling, the bitterness 
of repentance, or the agonies of re- 
morse. INCOGNITA. 


THE PRISONER—A RECENT FACT. 


Tue tolling of the dreadful bell,sum- 
moning the miserable to pay their 
forfeited lives to the injured laws of 
their country, awoke Henry from 
the first sleep he had fallen into since 
he entered the walls ofa dismal prison. 

Henry had been a merchant, and 
married the beautifu! Eliza in the midst 
of affluence ; but the capture of the 
West India fleet, in the late bloody * 
and protracted war, was the first stroke 
his house received. His creditors, 
from the nature of the loss, were for 
some time merciful; but to satisfy 
some partial demands, he entered into 
a dishonourable treaty, which being 
discovered, Henry was thrown into a 
loathsome gael. He had offended against 
the laws, and was condemned to die» 

Eliza possessed Roman virtues She 
would not quit his side, and, with her 
infant son, she preferred chasing away 
his melancholy in a dungeon, to her 
father’s house, which was still open to 
receive her. Their hopes ofa re- 
prieve, from day to day, had fled: but 
not before the death-warrantedrrived, 
Grief overpowering all other senses. 
Sleep, the balmy charmer of the woes 
of humanity, in pity to their miseries, 
extended her stlken embraces over 
them, and beguiled the time they had 
appropriated for prayer, and Eliza, 
with the infant, still continued under 
his influence. 
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Father of Mercies, exclaimed Hen- 
ry, lend thine ear to a pentitent. Give 
attention to my short prayer. Grant 
me forgiveness———endue me with for- 
titude to appear before thee :—and, O 
God ! extend thy mercies to this in- 
jured, this best of thy servants, whom 
I have entailed in endless miseries— 
Chase not sleep from her, till 1 am 
dead—The keeper interrupted his de- 
votion by warning him to his fate —If 
there be mercy in you, replied Henry, 
make no noise, for I would not have 
my wife awaked till I am no more. 

He wepte——even he, who was in- 
ured to misery He who with apa- 
thy, had for ages looked on distress, 
shed tears at Henry's request—Nature, 
for once, predominated in a gaoler. 


At this instant the child cried !—O 
heavens, said Henry, Iam too guilty 
to have my prayer heard.—He took 
up his ‘infant, and fortunately hushed 
it again to rest, while the gaoler stood 
petrified with grief and astonishment. 
—At last he thus broke out—* This 
is too much—My heart bleeds for you 
—I would I had not seen this day.” 


What do'I hear, replied Henry ?— 
Is this an angel inthe garb of my 
keeper ?—Thou art indeed unfit for 
thy office—This is more than I was 
prepared to hear Hence, and let 
me be conducted to my fate—— 








These words awoke the unhappy 
Eliza; who, with eagerness to atone 
for lost time, began to appropriate the 
few moments left, in supplicating for 
her husband’s salvation. 


Side by side the unhappy couple 


prayed as the ordinary advanced to the 
cell. They were too intent on devo- 
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came with more comfort than what 
his function alone could administer. 
It was a pardon, but with caution he 
communicated the glad tidings. 

The effect it had on them was too 
affecting to be expressed. Henry’s 
senses were overpowered, while Eliza 
became frantic with joy—She ran to 
the Man of God, then to her child,ere 
she perceived her husband apparently 
lifeless. He soon inhaled lite from 
her kisses, while the humane gaoler 
freed him from his fetters. 
aaa ed 

A TREE 
THE EMBLEM OF LIFE. 
This object of Nature, which we meet with 
in every direction, is replete with instruc- 
tion. The contemplative mind views it with 


peculiar interest, and derives from it no ine 
considerable improvement. 


“ As I sat carelessly at my window 
and cast my eyes upon a large acacia 
which grew before me, I conceived that 
it might aptly represent a country di- 
vided into provinces, towns, and fami- 
lies. The large branches might hold 
out the first—the smaller branches con- 
nected with them,the second~art\those 
combinations of collateral leaves which 
specify the acacia might represent fami- 
lies composed of individuals. It was 
now late in the year, and the autumnal 
tints had taken possession of great part 
of the tree. © 

As I sat looking at it, many of the 
yellow leaves, (which having been pro- 


duced earlier decayed sooner) were, 


continually dropping into the lap ‘of 
their great mother. Here was anem- 
blem of natural decay, the most ebvious 
appearance of mortality. 

As I continued looking, a gentle 


tion to obserye him. The holy man # breeze rustled among the leaves, Many 
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fell, which in a natural course might 
have enjoyed life longer. Here malady 
was added to decay. 

The blast increased,and every branch 
which presented itself bowed before it 
A shower of leaves covered the ground. 
The cup of retribution, said I,is poured 
out upon the people. Pestilence shakes 
the land. Nature sickens in the gale. 
They fall by multitudes Whole fami- 
lies are cut off together. 

Among the branches was one entire- 
ly withered. The leaves were shrivel. 
led, yet clinging toit Here was anem- 
blem of famine The nutriment of life 
was stopped Existence was just sup- 
ported, but every form was emaciated 
and shrunk, 

In the neighbourhood stretched a 
branch not only shrivelled and wither- 
ed, but having been more exposed to 
Winds, it was almost entirely stripped 
ofits leaves. Here and there hung a 
solitary leaf just enough to show that 
the whole had lately been alive. Ah! 
said I, here is an emblem of depopula. 
tion. Some violent cause hath laid waste 
the land. Towns and villages, as well 
as families are desolated, scarcely ten 
are left alive to bemoan a thousand. 

How does every thing arousd us 
bring its lesson to our mindg! Nature 
isthe great book of Gon. In every page 
is instruction to those who will read. 
Mortality must claimitsdue. Death in 
various shapes hovers round us,-~Thus 
far went the heathen moralist. He had 
learned no other knowledge from these 
Perishing forms of nature but that men 
like trees are subject to death. 

Better instructed,learn thou a nobler 
lesson.—Learn that the Gop who with 
the blast of winter shrivels the tree and 
With the breezes of spring restores it, 





r 
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offers it to thee as an emblem of thy 
hopes! Tne same Gop presides over 
the natural and moral world. His works 
are uniform. The truths which nature 
teaches are the truths of revelation al- 
so. It is written in both these books, 
that the power which revives the trees 
will revive thee also like it,with incr€as- 
ing excellence and improvement.”— 
Gilpin. 

( seenenineneanemnetninimenemmnn diene 

1 BLIND-MAN’S BUFF. 

The following trick was lately prac- 
tised in a country town, and has afford- 
ed considerable diversion to the lover® 
of fun: Two persons possessed of 
more wit than money, and more impu- 
dence than either, entered a decent 
public house and ordered a good dine 
ner—After having faired most sump- 
tuously, and regaled themselves with 
the best beverage the cellar afforded, 
they began to amuse themselves with 
the game of blind-man’s buff, in which 
they were at length joined by the land- 
lord, whose turn to be blindfolded 
came in due time, when his guests hav- 
ing effectually bound the handkerchief 
over his eyes, quietly walked off leav- 
ing their host so much diverted by the 
game that some time elapsed before 
he discovered his playmates were gone, 
and that he was blind enough without 
the help of a bandage! 





= 





When one of the judges was some- 
time since passing sentence on a no- 
torious heuse-breaker, and said, *¢ itis 
with pain I am now to pronounce up- 
on you the awful sentence of the Jaw,” 
he was interrupted by the prisoner, 
who said, with a polite sang froid, “I 


beg your lordship would not mention 
it.” 
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NIGHT. 


Niouart has dropped her sable cur- 
tain, and exhausted nature has lain 
her wearied head on the pillow of in- 
nocent sleep, sequestered from the gay 
scenes of dissipation, and the watchful 
eye of a censorious world. The so- 
lemn silence, the awful stillness, which 
pervades this temple of the muses, at 
this mement conspire to prepare my 
youthful imagination to take its flight 
into the airy walks of excursive fancy. 
The air is clear and tranquil, a cloud- 
less sky scattered over with resplend- 
ent stars, most beautifully embellishes 
the azure dome ; the Goddess Cyn- 
thia, enrobed in a silver vest, diffuses 
her glittering rays upon the spangled 
surge, and all nature is hushed into a 
pleasing requiem The imperfect sem- 
blance of day, caused by her borrowed 
light, shining through the distant 
wood, inspires the mind with a placid 
melancholy. The gentle Zephyr whis- 
pers through the rystling trees; the 
midnight damps infest the lucid air ; 
the noisy bark ofthe faithful mastiff, 
assails the attentive ear ; the ruins of 
a neighboring building adds to the 
gloomy landscape. At this solemn 
hour the ambitious student enjoys the 
sweets of retirement ; unfolds the 
luxuriant page of history; marks the 
dissimilarity of ages; admires the 
achievements of heroism, and spurns 
the vile arts of treachery. He enrich- 
es his understanding with every source 
of knowledge, which can either be- 
guile the solitary hours of retirement, 
or fit him to shine on the great theatre 
of the world,whose complicated snares 
and temptations require the exercise 
of all our fortitude, which, though be- 
stowed by nature, can yet be strength- 
ened by perusing the history of those 
worthies who have overcome them, 
and by following the bright cxamples 
they exhibit for our encouragement 





A person asked Zeno the philoso 
pher, if wise men ever fall in love. His 
answer was, “If wise men do not fall 


in love, beautiful] women must be very } 


unfortunate,’’ 


—— 
——— 


a 
——— 








THE ILL CONSEQUENCES OF 
PRIDE. 


A young lady of rank and fortune 
went out to walk in her father’s woods. 
“Pray madam,” said the grey headed 
steward, “may I humbly intreat that 
you will not go far from home: you 
may meet with strangers who are lg- 
norant of your quality.” * Give your 
advice,’ answered she, “ when Cesir- 
ed | admit of no instructions from ser- 
vants.” She walked on with satisfac- 
tion, enjoying a clear sky and a cool 
breeze. Fatiyue seized her, regardless 
of high birth; and she sat down on a 
smooth spot at the side of a high road, 
expecting some equipage to pass, the 
owner of which would be proud to 
conyey herhome. After long waiting, 
the first thing she saw was an empty 
chaise, conducted by one who had for- 
merly served her father as a pestilion, 
* You are far from home, madam, will 
you give me leave to set you down at 
my old master’s ?”--* Prithee,fellow be 
not officious.” Night was fast approach- 
ing, when she was accosted by a coun- 
tryman on horseback, “+ mistress, will 
you get up behind me, Dobbin is sure 
footed, you shall be set down where 
you will, if not far off, or much out of 
my way.” “ Mistress !” exclaimed she, 
“how dare you presume.”—* No of- 
fence,” said the young man, and rode 
away, humming the song, J love Sue. 

It was night: the clouds gathered, 
the leaves of the trees rustled; and 
the young woman was terrified with 
what she took for strange sounds.— 


| There came an old man driving 28 


empty dung cart. “ Friend,” said she 
with an humble accent, * will you let 
me go with you ?” 

Pride is the most galling burden @ 
person can walk under. Prudence 
saves from many a misfortune : pride 
is the cause of many. 

It was the remark of a Spanish offi- 
cer, “that the French soldiers at the 
first onset in battle are more than mem 
but after it are Jess than women.” 
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ZIDON AND KEZIA. 
AN ANTEDILUVIAN TALE. 


(Continued from our last.) 


Jnom the high summit where she late hath 
stood 

Krz1a is come, to mark the scene of blood ; 

Perchance her Z1pown fights among the band 

That just hath journeyed from her native 
land, 

He whom in earliest youth her soul had loved, 

And still her reason and her heart approved; 

She breathed a prayer unto the throne of 
Heaven, 

That to her lover’s hosts the contest might 
be given, 

Then gazed intently on the scene beneath— 

The horrid scene of havec and of death! 


Z1po™ was there; she knew him from afar, 
He beamed like Aden’s own victorious star 
Swift o’er the field she marked him dauntless 


move— 
Yes—it was he—her first—her only love ! 


The spot whereon she stood a space was 


raised 
Above the plain where now the battle blazed, 


And either host upon her lovely form 
Gazed, as upon the Rainbow of the storm ;— 
She seemed an angel just dropt down from 
heaven, 
Mercy’s bright seraph, to the warriors given 
But Zipon knew--or thought he knew his 
loves-o 
Her presence and her loveliness him move 
To deeds of desperate valour all the day, 
Till on the western hills the sun's last ray 
Hung trembling on the confines of the night, 
As yet unwon, by either host, the fight. 
High on the mountains blaze the beacon fires 
Flaming to heaven like lofty funeral pyers, 
They cast a light upon the scene below, 
Which only made it seem more full of woe. 
Kezia stands yet—’twixt hope and fear she 
views 
The armies fighting, drenched in evening 


dews ene 








L 
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And still to heaven ascends the maiden’s 
prayer, 

While shouts, and dying shrieks assail‘d the 

. air. 

The foemen conquer !---o’er the crimsoned 
plain 

The vanquished warriors fly o’er heaps of 
slain, 

And pressing close upon the sudden rout 

The victors haste» with triumphant shout ! 

The ma.Jen looked---but Zrpow’s plume no 


more 

Waved like the billow’s foam along the 
shore, 

His warriors hastened on, but his bright 
form 


Seemed not to mingle in the battle‘s storm, 

Strange, dark surmises on the maiden prest, 

And filled with fear her palpitating breast, 

Confused and wild she feels her throbbing 
brain, 

And senseless sinks upon the grassy plain. 


But when at length, she oped again her eyes, 

Hushed in repose were all the battle‘s cries, 

Save here and there a inouraful, lowly 
moan ; 

The sun had ris’n, and in new glory shone ; 

The maiden rose from earth, and sought be- 
low 

The plain of blood, of anguish, and of woe. 

What groan is that,which starts upon herear, 

A voice like one which once to her was dear? 

What form is that which stretched along the 
strand 

Still grasps with haughty look the hostile 
brand ? 

The maiden looked---’twas Z1pown’s self that 
lay — 

A hapless victim of the bloody fray ; 

She gazed again, then sunk despairing down, 

For he was slaughtered whom she loved 
alone ! 

--- Yet lo ! he opes his eyes ! returning life 

With sullen death had gained the doubtful 
strife, 

He saw her form all senseless on the ground, 

And sprang to aid her, thoughtless of his 
wound :.--- 








——— 
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But oh! what tongue can adequately tell (; The gentle brook with whisp’ring waves, 
The scene of love and sorrow that befell ? As its fair pebbly bank it laves, Ww 
What minstrel hand shall sweep the lyre so Thrills pleasure thro’ the soul ; Soper 
sweet _ || But oh ! how heighten’d is the bliss, 
. To tell the passiong in those souls that meet ? || If an enlighten'd—virtaous miss, Mar 
Still be the task.--That scene at length is Sooth the soft moments as they roll. Toc 
h o’er, , A. STRONG. And | 
And Kezta seeks her peaceful vale once eo Tha 
-” For the New-York Weekly Museum. He | 
more, at 
But nat alone, as when in days of yore. ‘AND CoD SAID “LET THERE Bf Wher: 
LORIENT. LiouT.” Gen. 
( To.be continugd.) Berore creation’s wond’rous frame Du 
op . From nothing into being came, 
For the va wiki habeas Museum. Darkness o’er all the realms of chaos hung ; 
LINES ON MY BROTHER. Till Gop exclaim’d ‘ Let there be light Fa F 
Krow we the friend whom hope bids live Svage — Ge big of encom Ga 
By winds and waves tempestuous (ost, The light of nature into being sprung. fom 
And expectation’s sanguine hopes, This pond’rous earth, whose mighty And 
By “isappoiptment hourly eros’d? sphere Witt 
?Tis then affection dreads to hear Unerring metes the changing year, And 
The tempest how! the wild winds blaw, And night and day to man’s convenience | 
And shud’ring sends with every blast brings, 
A prayer for him that’s “ far awa.” When the Almighty maker spoke, re 
Her only trust on him relies, F rom nothing instant being took, Ath 
Whose voice can quell the raging main, Where jaring chaos reign’d eldest of things. 5 Wh 
Whose powerful arm is stretch’d to save, That mighty orb of light, the sun, 
Whose aid was never ask'd ete Whose beams thro’ all the system run, 
*Tis there she kneels till faith receives, To num’rous worlds dispensing life and 
A promise firm, as heaven’s blest law, light 
. . > 
Till Hope believes he shall return, When the Creator from his th Pre 
The much lov’d friend that’s “ far awa.” nade the ebintaher fect An 
ade the almighty fiat known, Iv 
’ hen Father grant that promise true, Sprung into being from the realms of night. Ag 
pe vey ennmmnere Syplinnt prayer, Those sparkling orbs that roll around 
For thou canst mark her struggling sighs, , 
ie Yon blazing source of light profound, 
And on her cheek the trickling tear : ; . . . 
Y ate P io In circumambient lines perform their way, 
Yes, thou art Gop and, ‘‘ Gop is love,” A 
And ‘il h d To them the great creator Lord A 
we will near thy presence draw, ; tone _° | 
r , : Dispens’d existence by his word, 
0 seek that blessing which we ask, Prater aw thea? ‘tn seikeial A 
For him the friend that’s « far awa.? ee  F T 
ELLA. ay: ' 
— 2 aa Far in the depth of empty space, 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. Those twinkling lights whose feeble rays r 
oon Adorn the lofty concave of the sky, R 
me Were form’d and moulded by his hand, ] 
Oh! when the moon with silvery beams, And by the pow’r of his command 
Gilds the soft groves and murmuring streams, Their station took to shine and roll on high. 
When sparkles clear the sky, 
How sweet ! bencath the stellar ray Man last was fashion‘d and design‘d 
With some congenial nymph to stray, With upright stature. In his mind’ 








And taste of social joy ; W * Let there be light,” the great creator said 
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The light of reason instant shone ; 
Where mental darkness reign’d alone 
Superior wisdom was at once display‘d. 


Man was created by his Lord 
To contemplate his holy word, 
And look to things beyond the utmost skies; 
That when his days on earth are past, 
He may ascend to heav‘n at last, 
Where scenes of joy and bliss unnumber‘d 
rise, 
A. STRONG. 
Durham, ( N.Y.) 
a 8 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


HOPE. 


Comz gentle hope, come heavenly maid, 
And yield thy all supporting aid ; 
Without thee life itself were vain, 
And joy resolv‘d to grief and pain : 
* Hope shall remain tho’ all depart, 
‘ And still sustain the bleeding heart. 


Thou’ healing balm of every grief, 

Athand anon to yield relief, 

When care corrodes the feeling soul, 

When passions in contention roll : 
Amid the minds intestine jar, 
Bright hope shall be its polar star, 


Pve seen the soul of honour bend, 

And none befriending virtue‘s friend ; 

I've seen the tear of anguish flow 

Adown the furrowed cheek of woe : 
But still to light the sombre scene, 
The gleam of hope would intervene. 


And great design and high resolye 

As frost before the sun dissolve, 

And expectation soaring high, 

Too early blighted wave and die : 
But tho‘ it wave, and tho’ it die, 
Yet hope shall light the faded eye. 


All things beside in Lethe‘s shade, 
Shall by revolving time be laid, 
And every lovely virtue fly, 
And seek its native kindred sky : 
But hope, bright hope, shall gild ial 
cheer, 
The close of life’s entombed career. 


ASCULAPIUS. 


' 
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TO CATHARINE. 


Ox! yes I willown we were dear to cach 
other, 

The friendships of childhood, tho’ fleeting 
are true, 

The love that you felt, was the love of a bro- 
ther, 

Nor less the affection I cherish’d for you, 


But friendship can vary her gentle dominion, 

The attachment of years, in a moment ex- 
pires, 

Like love, too she moves on a swift waving 
pinion, 

But glows not, like love, with unquenchable 
fires. 


Full oft have we wander’d, through Ida to- 
gether, 

Andblest where the scenes of our youth L 
allow, 

In the spring of our life, how serene is the 
weather, 

But winter's rude tempests are gathering 
now. 


No more with affection shall metiory blend- 
ing, 

The wanton delights of our childhood re- 
trace, 

When pride steels the bosom, the heart is 
unbending, 

And what would be justice, appears a dis* 


grace. 


However dear C—— for I still must esteem 
you, 

The few whom I love, I can never upbraid, — 

The chance, which was lost, may in future 
redeem you, 

Repentance will cancel the vow you havé 
made. 


I will not complain, and tho’ chill’d is affec- 
tion, 

With me no corroding resentment shal] live, 

My bosom is calm’'d by the simple reflection, 

That both may be wrong and that both should 
forgive: 
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You know that my soul, that my heart, my 
existence, 
If danger demanded, were wholly your ewn, 
You know me ‘unal:er’d by years or by dis- 
tance, 
- Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 


You know, but away with the vain retrospec- 
tion, 

The bond of affection no longer endures, 

Too late you may droop o‘er the fond recel- 
lection, 

And sigh for the friend, who was formerly 
yours. 


For the present we part---I will hope not for- 
ever, 
For time and regret will restore you at last, 
To forget our dissention we both should en- 
deavour 
I ask no atonement, but days like the past. 
8s. wy. 
Sree yg 
. NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1816. 
a ee 


Intelligence. 











A letter from Puerto @ratava (Teneriffe) 
dated Dec. 12, 1815, furnishes the f>llow- 
ing disastrous account of the destruction 
of a Convent : 

“ We had a dreadful fire here, afew 

_ days ago, which consumed a large con 
vent for women; ad I am sorry to re- 

Jate seven unhappy victims felt the fu- 

ry of the unrelenting flames. The 

scene for some hours was dreadful. It 
was first discovered about 10 o'clock 
at night; all the nuns were in bed, and 
it was some time before they could be 
made acquainted with their danger.— 
The few that escaped were obliged to 
leave the Convent naked, as they never 
sleep in their clothes. Those that were 
burnt were seen at the windows,till the 
flames consumed them. There was no 
means of saving them, as the windows 
were strongly grated with iren, and 
only one door that they could get out 
of which was entire enveloped in 
flames. The fire was occasioned bya 


| placed her fire on a table, in a small 
earthen stove, and left it unextinguish- 





rosifi in the wood to fry out; it is sup 


wood as the table,it was soon in a blaze, 
The next night we had a tremendous 
fall of rain; the water courses were 
filled, and runa different way; in con- 
Sequence of which fourteen persons 
were drowned ip their houses.” 


From the Calcutta Times of Sept. 12, 1815. 

About afortnight ago, a distressing 
incident, well calculated to place the 
horrrid superstitions of the natives in 
their true light, took place in the town 
of Burdwan. An aged Hindoo of the 
Kul war, or spirit-vending tribe, having 
died, his widow an old woman of 72, in 
compliance with the customs of her an- 
cestors, and to prove her lasting at- 
tachment to the deceased, resolved on 
sacrificing herself at his funeral pile. 
The faggots being heaped up, the pre- 
liminary ceremonies concluded, and 
the body of the deluded wretch anoint- 
ed with oil, she was led to the stake, 
and bound down by a strong cord. Fire 
was then placed under the pile,the low- 
er part of which soon began to blaze. 
The flame had no sooner ascended to 
the body of the devotee, than she be- 
gan to struggle, and soon succeeded In 
making her escape, in consequence of 
the rope by which she was secured 
having been consumed. Being now at 
liberty, she rushed precipitately to- 


4 


ed; the heat of the stove made the] 


posed a cinder had fallen, and the con}. 
vent being built of the same kind off 





wards the police officers on duty there, 
piteously calling to them to save her 
from destruction. She was led away 
amid the murmurs of an interested and 
disappointed multitude, and after lan- 
guishing in extreme pain for two days 
paid the forfeit of her blindness and 
folly. 


EARTHQUAKES. 


Two smart shocks of an earthquake 
were felt in Weston ( Mass.) between 
the hours of 2 and 5 o'clock in te 
morning of the 15th Feb. supposed 





nun’s making sweetmeats; she had 
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i duration,than that of ast winter. ‘They }{ Frost, merchant, to Miss Sarah Ann Smith, 
. were accompanied by the same undu- | goughter of Charles Smith, esq. all of this 
| ° . 3. ny. 
nel latory motion & noise, which character By the rev. Dr. Phabus, Mr. Samuel E. 
ize the earthquakes of this part of the || Benson, to Miss Ann Reeves, all of this city: 
P*} world. We have anxiously sought in By the rev. Dr. Mille Mr. Samuel 
at - the papers for some acconnts of these cage: to Miss Elizabeth H. Renvill, both 
oO s in || Of this cit 
phenomena, expecting to ascertain 8 y: 
- . : y the rev. Mr. Phebus, Mr. Thomas 
z their extent and comparative violence || pisirey, io Mrs, Jane Coventry. 
in other parts. As NO DOLCE APPEALS || qugesge ee NES 
e] to be taken of them in the publick pa- || -ye City-Inspector Reports the death of 62 
| -pers, it is presumed they were confin: persons in this City, for the week ending 
1%) ed to this vicinity. At the time of the on Saturday the 24th of February, 1816— 
earthquakes, the air was calm and in-|{ of the following Diseases : 
5.| tensely cold; many were awakened |} Abscess 1; aneurism 1; apoplexy 1; can- 
from sleep by the motion of their hous- || Ce" 15 catarrh 2 ; consumption 15; con- 
cs ny A i : di vulsions 4; diarrhea 2; dropsy 5; dropsy 
s C0; OF UP Wee pecakar Bae attending |! in the head 2; hives 2; inflamation of the 
aj it. On the day following, fissures or || bowles 1; do. of the brain 9; locked jaw 
n cracks were discovered in the earth, |} 1; old age 3; pleuriay 4; pneumonia ty- 
¢}| extending to a great distance, and || Phodes 3; small pox 9; still born 1; sud~ 
branching in various direetions. Some |] “¢" death 1; tabes messenterica 1; whoop- 
5 8 “mn ing cough 1 ;—Total 62. 
n of those cracks were ascertained to be DIED 
-| several feet deep, and were it not for |) | Tuesday vieithe the oveh inst. at hit 
1 ° 
.| the extreme hardness of the earth, residence at Greenwich, in the 68th year of 
’ their depth might have been more ac |} his age, the Right Rev. Benjamin Moore, D. 
. curately ascertained. D.Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
- The writer has not been ableto learn |; '" b a Ss How -Tapt po ear 
1| ifsuch appearances are ever produced cer 8 ages See oe ee 
. by fitby cold, and is heatioes - a Johnston, Becheclenias ww See yee Gee 
, age, 
4 loss to determine,whether these exten- our Benjamin Douglass, aged 86, 
Sive cracks are the causes or the can- Mr. Henry Kelso, aged 68. 
_ | sequences of the earthquakes. It is hop- _ — Lydia = Byrnes, wife of Thomas 
ed that some person,more experienced |} % USTNES: ABCC Se 
) in such phenomena, will communicate cg ry Tea ee 
his observations to the public. If they Mrs. Christiana Chapman, wife of Doctor 
} answer no more important purpose, |} Geo.W. Chapman,in the 49th year of her age« 
i they may serve to amuse the curious Mrs. Catharine Eliza Roosevelt, wife of 
| in Geology Mr. James Roosevelt. 
| (Fhe above earthquakes were notic- oer Sapieek a came a Rei oe 
ed at Sudbury and Framingham. Ai Mrs. Mary Kenny, wife of Mr. Michael 
the former place the grownd opened |] Kenny, aged 43 years. 











asat Weston. An Earthquake was felt 
at Framingham and Sudbury about 4 


months since, at 10 o’clock, P. M.) 
EEE 


MARRIED, 

By the rev. Mr. M‘Clay, Mr. Harvey 
Street, merchant, to Miss Margaret M. 
Hicks, both of this city. 

By the rey. Mr. Mathews, Mr. William 
Bailie, merchant, to Mrs. Lydia Bateman, 
both of this city. 

»_ By the rev. Mr. Williston, Mr. Allen 
Doughty, to Miss Sarah Degrove, both of 
1S City, 

By the rev. Dr, Romeyn, Mr. Leonard J. 











Mr. Andrew Thorborn, Shipwright, ir 
consequence of a fall. 

Mr. Anthony Callaghan, im the 33d year 
of his age. 

At Washington, 22d inst. the Hon. Elijah 
Brigham, a Representative in Congress from 
the state of Massachusetts. His illness was 
bnt short, as he attended the house on Mon- 
day.He was considerably advanced in years ; 
and had for many years filled various pubiic 
oflices, Legislative and Executive, in Massa- 
chusetts, with the respect of all parties, and 
the particular approbation of his politieal 
friends, as a judicious, upright and faithful 
man.—-And was interred with those honors, 
due to his publig station and private merit. 
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ANECDOTES. 


teuil owed a sum of money, met him 
one day, and asked him why he did not 
visit her as f(-merly. “ Is it,” said she, 
“because you are in my debt?” “ No, 
madam, that is not what prevents me; 
but you are yourself the cause that you 
are not paid.” “ How so?” said the la- 
dy. “Icis,” continued the poet, ‘be. 
cause when I see you, I forget every 
thing else.” 

Socrates being asked what was the 
best mode of gaining a high reputation, 
said, “ To be what you appear to be.” 


A fair lady to whom the poct san 








Archelaus, a powerful monarch, of- 
fered Socrates a handsome pension, if 
he would come and reside at his court. 
The answer of the philosopher was as 
independent as laconic: * At Athens 
Meal is two pence the measure, and wa- 
ter may be had for nothing.” 

A beggar asking alms of a Spartan, 
he answered, “It I grant what you 
crave, I shall make you a more conlirm- 
ed beggar ; he who first gave you mo- 
ney, taught you laziness.” 

A traveller, observing the respect 
paid toage iv Sparta,said, * Here alone 
it is a pleasure to grow old.” 





A Spartan mothef, after the first 
news of a battle, went out of the city to 
obtain more intelligence. A messenger 
came and informed her, that both her 
sons were among the slain. “* Wretch !” 
said she, “I did not inquire the fate of 
my sons, but that of my country.”— 
When told that Sparta was victorious, 
she exclaimed, “ Then I rejoice in the 
death of my sons,” 





MASONRY. 


Tt is a fact not generally known or 
not duly appreciated, that the exclu- 
sion of females, by the masonic order, 
arises not froma sense of distrust, but 
from considerations of delicacy, lest, 
among other things, improper motives 


should be attributed to-secret meet- | 


ings of beth sexes. 
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SCRAPS. 


In ancient times Parnassus was con- 
sidered as hard of ascent, and its top ap- 
peared almostinaccessible. But in mo- 
dern times we seem to have made a 
beaten cartway over it, and who is se 
dull as not to travel it without difficul- 
ty or danger? Helicon was represent- 
ed as a scanty fountain, and happy was 
the poct who could get an inspiring 
draught. But now it has swelled into 
a river, and every plough-boy, in the 
field of science,waters his horses at the 
stream. Ancient poets sung of a se- 
cret influence from the muses, which 
purged their mental vision, and disco- 
vered scenes fairer than Tempe totheir 
view. But inspiration now descends in 
the form of a fog, and the beclouded 
fancy, which paints a monster, while it 
talks of sketching nature, is admired 
for the boldness and wildness of its coms 
ception. » eds 





The lover of nature sympathizes with 
every objectaround him. He mounts 
on the wings of the lark He cowers 
with the raven. He glides along with 
the clouds, and shares the gloom of 
every frost. 





A lady who is tender of her reputay 
tion would not be pleased to hear her- 
self applauded for her great skill in 
singing and dancing. Sallust, speaking 
of Semproniaya woman of great quality, 
but of a most abandoned character, ob- 
serves, that she sung with more aft 
and grace, than became a virtuous WO- 
man. 
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